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GEORGIA AND THE CONFEDERATE POLICY 
IMPRESSING SUPPLIES 


REBECCA CHRISTIAN 
Part 
The Confederate Policy Impressment 


The task providing supplies for the Confederate 
army became problem ever increasing difficulty, 
and second only that defense. Early the war, 
therefore, policy impressing supplies was adopted 
measure necessary for the subsistence the 

The term impressment refers the Confederate 
policy implied the seizing private property for public 
use, and carried with the privilege regulating the 
price paid for the property seized. 

The system aroused opposition from its inception 
1861, and seizures became more widespread, cries 
protest came from all parts the Confederacy. 
Resistance the system Georgia, while perhaps 
greater than that certain other states, was intense, 
and may well considered typical such op- 
position its worst. 

Georgia 1861 presented the world united 
front, and all appearances had entered whole- 
heartedly into the cause independence. the end 
1863 this enthusiasm had disappeared many 


sections the state, and attitude despondency 


The War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records the 
Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 1008-1010. 


See also The American Annual Cyclopaedia and Register Important Events, 
1868 (New York, 1870), II, 206. 
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and discontent, even indifference the outcome 
the war was taking its 

Military defeats and the hardships war, which 
times were almost overpowering, cannot alone account 
for the increasing discontent Georgia, which the 
end 1864 had become serious menace the Con- 
federate cause. Many people that state had opposed 
secession 1861, and among these doubtlessly dis- 
affection had its beginning. The Confederate govern- 
ment was untried and its weaknesses and errors early 
began destroy the confidence the people their 
leaders. Centralization was necessary, and state rights 
leaders feared for their political principles. Unpopular 
laws were passed. unfortunate financial policy 
destroyed the means exchange and brought untold 
hardships. Conscription compelled men fight for 
liberty.2 The suspension the writ habeas corpus 
encroached upon the “sacred the people. 
The tithe, collected the expense the farmer, in- 
creased the cry rich man’s war and poor man’s 
and impressment forced all classes surrender 
their property prices far below its value. 

The underlying reason for the adoption the im- 
pressment policy was the inflation the currency and 
the subsequent rise December, 1863, one 
dollar gold was worth nineteen Confederate cur- 
rency. year later gold dollar brought from thirty- 
four fifty-one Confederate dollars, and March, 
1865, brought 1863 while the staple prod- 
ucts more than tripled value, most the articles 


2. Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1934), 
73-79 ; Official Records, Ser. 1, LIII, 393-394. 

from the Autobiography Herschel Johnson,” American 
Historical Review, XXX (1925), 

Nathaniel Stephenson, The Day the (Vol. XXX The 

hronicles America Series [New Haven, 1920]), 91-92. 

Official Records, Ser. 1008-1009; James Richardson, ed., Com- 
pilation of the Messages and Papers of the Confederacy (Nashville, 1906), 

Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, 188; see also John Christopher Schwab, The 
Confederate States America, 1861-1865 (New Haven, 1913), 167. 
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everyday consumption were more than one hundred 
times their former value.’ 

The condition the currency brought about 
almost universal reluctance the part producers 
and merchants sell their products any price save 
the highest, if, indeed, they would sell all. Their 
action can attributed distrust the Govern- 
ment’s ultimate ability redeem its notes and the 
certainty profit offered the ever-increasing prices.® 
Merchants and producers alike became speculators 
and extortioners, and thirst for gain seemed over- 
shadow all sentiments patriotism. For the govern- 
ment buy current prices competition with un- 
scrupulous speculators would have been for 
the government offered eight dollars bushel for 
wheat, speculators would offer nine, knowing that the 
next day they could sell the government ten 
have yielded the demands the mer- 
chants, moreover, merely have served raise 
the advancing scale prices. was hoped, therefore, 
that the policy adopted would not only allow the 
government purchase reasonable rates, but would 
also check the extortioners, who were making life un- 
bearable for the non-producers the city, for the fear 
impressment furnished strong inducement put 
supplies the market current con- 
temporary wrote early 1863 that “agents the 
government are impressing everywhere. This will 
insure subsistence for the army, and hope will 
death-blow speculation, the government pays 
less than one-fourth the price demanded the 


Annual Cyclopaedia, 1863, 204. 

Official Records, Ser. 4, Il, 1009-1010. 

Ibid., 1009. 

B. H. Hill’s speech, in Columbus Daily Sun, Sept. 20, 1863. 

11. Official Records, Ser. 4, Il, 1010. 

12. Jones, Rebel War Clerk’s Diary (Reprint, New York, 1935), 
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Thus was hoped that the policy would serve 
least four-fold purpose: (a) would insure sub- 
sistence for the army; (b) would set comparatively 
low price the products purchased; (c) would 
force producers release their goods; and (d) 
would curtail the operations the speculators. 

The apodtion such policy was believed 
constitutional. October, 1862, Secretary War 
requested Watts, Attorney General, 
give opinion the constitutionality seizing 
private property for public use. Watts replied that 
virtue the exclusive right make war and raise 
and support armies for the defense the states and 
people, the Confederate government had the right 
seize private property for public use. But this right, 
Watts added, was coupled with the duty providing 
just The question compensa- 
was furnish serious problem, but the govern- 
ment authorities believed that the establishment 
impartial boards who were make decisions the 
question compensation, they had provided for any 
future difficulty. 

action regulating seizures property was taken 
the Confederate Congress before March, 1863, but 
the policy had prevailed since early 1861, under 
instructions from the War Department and the office 
Quartermaster General. Such instructions stated 
that only those authorized commanding general 
agents must exhibit written evidence their authority 
and must give the owner certificate redeemable 
the quartermaster’s office stating the value the 
property Impressment should not 
resorted when the supplies could obtained fair 


13. Official Records, Ser. 4, II, 124-125. 
14. Ibid., I, 1154. 
767. 
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rates and without hazardous Agents should 
not impress supplies which person had for his own 
consumption, that his family, his slaves; and 
officer, unless specially ordered so, should 
impress supplies the way 

first opposition was not great, but necessity 
increased, and enforcement became more stringent, 
cries protest issued from all sides, demanding that 
abuses corrected, and questioning the authority 
the government. The Senate agreed resolutions in- 
troduced Hill, Georgia, October, 1862, 
and William Sims Kentucky, early 1863, re- 
questing the President, both cases, inform the 
Senate what authority military officers were seizing 
produce and provisions, the property private in- 

case especial significance occurred Richmond 
which made Congressional action imperative. Major 
Claiborne, commissary subsistence that city, 
impressed nine hundred and sixty barrels flour be- 
longing citizen named Isaacs rate considerably 
less than market value. Isaacs asked for injunction 
restraining the commissary from removing the flour 
until its “just value” could ascertained the pub- 
lication some legal rule for determining what was 
meant “just compensation.” The injunction was 
granted, and the judge took occasion remark that 
the doctrine impressment arbitrary prices were 
maintained without establishing case extreme 
necessity, the government became “most unmitigated 
despotism—one administered force, accord- 
ing the will its officers, and not according the 
law the 


16. Ibid., II, 39. 

17. Ibid., 441. 

18. Journal the Congress the Confederate States America, 1861-1865 
(Washington, 1904), II, 441-442, III, 21-22. 

19. Atlanta Southern Confederacy, March 29, 1863. 
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Congressional regulation now being considered 
necessity, act was passed March 26, 1863, 
authorizing and regulating the impressment private 
property for public use.” 

According the law, impressments were made 
only those officers duty furnish such 
forage, articles subsistence, other property for 
the army,” that is, the commissary quartermaster 
officers. 

discrimination determining prices was made 
between owners who produced the article im- 
pressed held for consumption, and those who held 
for sale. Should the property the hands the 
producer consumer, the owner and officer could 
not agree upon the value, should determined 
two “loyal and disinterested” citizens the city, 
county, parish where the impressment was made, 
one chosen the owner, and one the officer. 
these two could not agree, they should appoint 
umpire, whose decision should final. Should the 
property the hands any person other than the 
producer one who held for consumption, such 
property should paid for according the schedule 
prices fixed state commissioners. But the officer 
and owner could not agree upon the quality the 
article impressed, the matter should referred 
neighborhood board just the case the pro- 
ducer. the officer did not approve the decision 
the vicinage appraisers, might appeal the com- 
missioners the state, who should make final 
decision the quality the article. Thus, the 
property actual producer was impressed, the 
decision the local appraisers was final; but the 
property was the hands merchants speculators 
the officer might appeal the decision quality 
the state commissioners. 


20. Official Records, Ser. 469-471. 


GEORGIA AND THE CONFEDERATE POLICY 
Two commissioners were appointed each 
state, one the President, and one the governor. 
These commissioners should constitute board which 
was agree upon and publish schedule prices 
every two months oftener, and make decisions 
cases appealed them from the vicinage boards, 
stated above. they could not agree they were 
choose umpire decide the disputed question. 

The law further provided that only the surplus 
should impressed, that the property necessary for 
the support the owner and his family, and carry 
his business, should not taken.” 

number changes were later made the act. 
Because the exorbitant prices assessed the 
vicinage Congress, April, 1863, amended 
the impressment act provide that all cases, 
producer well non-producer, the impressing 
agent might appeal the decision the neighborhood 
board the state Following this act 
the War Department issued instructions prohibiting 
officers from approving any appraisement excess 
the schedule prices fixed the Thus, 
for the time, the neighborhood board was robbed 
its functions. 

the commissioners fixed prices for whole state, 
their prices were almost always too high too low for 
articles certain There were many protests 
against the schedules, and the supreme court Geor- 
gia upheld them the grounds that the value the 
time the impressment could not determined 
rates fixed Yielding some degree 
this the War Department, December, 
1863, published order allowing appraisement 


Ibid. 
22. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 228; Official Records, Ser. 4, III, 829. 
23. Ibid., Il, 534. 
24. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1863, p. 228. 
25. Ibid. 

Official Records, Ser. 829. 
27. Ibid. 
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local board all and act Congress 
February, 1864, allowed appeal the permanent 
board made either party, whereas before only 
the impressing agent could make appeal. The board 
was not confined schedule rates.” 

The bad features impressment could not denied, 
and they were acknowledged both President Davis 
and the War Department. Davis wrote 1863 
that had never been willing employ such means 
except last Seddon, Secretary War, 
admitted that impressment was harsh, unequal and 
odious mode supply,” but there seemed alterna- 
tive, necessity warranted its 

The policy was attacked from many quarters. 
‘common complaint was against paying price far 
below market Because the opposition 
aroused price-fixing, and the resulting practice 
withholding supplies, impressing agents many cases 
found practical pay more than schedule 
Such divergence, however, was not enough abate 
opposition. 

Whether due the stress circumstances the 
lack efficient management, seems that all the 
regulations were violated the officers abused 
lawless persons. The provision that only commissary 
and quartermaster officers should make impressments 
was often disregarded, and other officers and even 
privates exercised the The laxity en- 
forcement gave opportunity unauthorized persons 
defraud and harass the Impressments were 
not uniformly made, and there were innumerable 
charges that agents were disregarding the regulation 


28. Official goon Ser. 4, II, 1052-1053. 
29. Ibid., 198-199. 
30. Jones, Diary, Il, 5 
Annual 1863, 207. 
34. 1066; Allen Chandler, ed., The Confederate Records Georgia 
(Atlanta, 1909), 307-308. 
Official Records, Ser. 973, 988. 
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that only the surplus should Partly because 
lack transportation facilities, impressment was 
resorted certain sections while impressed supplies 
elsewhere were allowed spite assur- 
ances that goods transit market would not 
seized, the agents often found more convenient 
take such supplies, causing non-producers 
further difficulty, especially the last years the 
war, was that the agents were forced impress with- 
out paying the 

There little doubt that the officers were often 
impudent, dishonest, and inefficient. Governor Watts 
declared that many them “care neither for God nor 
Jones, diarist Virginia, rejoiced that 
the “2000 barrels corn destroyed the enemy 
the Peninsula, few days ago, belonged relative 
Col. Ruffin, Assistant Commissary General! 
would not impress that—and lo! gone! Many here 
are glad 

Complaints and accusations seem endless, but they 
are course taken with reservations. Excess 
abuse was denied the impressment officials, who 
declared with some justice that “it when the im- 
pressing agents detect and seize the stores specu- 
lators and those the hands illiberal producers, 
which are either being held them for the apprecia- 
tion prices are latently wending their way the 
markets secure their already extravagant rates, that 
these complaints, urged they are these self- 
serving parties, come teeming 

Innumerable methods were resorted save prop- 
erty from impressment. Supplies were concealed from 


86. Ibid., 863, 973-974, III, 595. 

Jores, Diary, Il, 103, 180. 

38. Ibid., 101. 

39. Lawrence Owsley, State Rights the Confederacy (Chicago, 1926), 
40. Official Records, Ser. 37. 


41. Jones, Diary, 
42. Official Records, Ser. 4, III, 402-403. 
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the officers producers sold secretly non-producers, 
who were glad pay many times more than the 
government could and evidence indicates that 
many farmers reduced their crops cereals and other 
food products because the danger losing them 
the Senator Wigfall, Texas, declared 
that farmers would actually burn their wheat rather 
than sell the government five dollars bushel for 
the use their own sons and 

The opponents the measure were tireless their 
efforts bring about the disruption the system. 
Resolutions were adopted number states, con- 
demning the system and demanding the 
fall 1863 the Georgia legislature passed law 
making impressment unauthorized persons felony 
punishable ten years imprisonment,* and the 
same year the supreme court that state declared 
one its principles some states injunctions 
were resorted prevent the enforcement the 
policy. notable case occurred Florida, where 
circuit court enjoined the impressment 
Seddon, aroused such presumption, demanded 
Governor Milton what authority circuit court 
one the states could issue injunction against 
officer the Confederate government, who was per- 
forming duty under Act 

But the opponents the system had their way, and 
the winter 1864-1865 the policy had broken 
down completely, partly because internal weak- 

48. Ibid., Il, 612; Confederate Records of Georgia, III, 469-470. 

44. Annual Cyclopaedia, 1868, p. 207. 

45. Athens Southern Nov. 1864; Southern Recorder, 
March 10, Official Records, Ser. 

46. Annual Cyclopaedia, 207. 

47. Official Records, Ser. 4, Il, 863-864, 988, 1066. 

48. Confederate Records Georgia, Il, 516. 

49. Official Records, Ser. 829. 

50. Ibid., 561. 

561-562; William Watson Davis, The Civil War and Reconstruction 


rida (New York, 1918), 193-196. 
52. Official Records, Ser. 561-562. 
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nesses, and partly because opposition from without. 
the winter 1865 law was passed repudiating 
the system and providing for the payment market 


The Execution the Impressment Policy Georgia 


The scarcity food has long been considered 
outstanding factor the failure the Confederacy. 
But evidence sufficient show that there was enough 
food the South feed both the army and the people 
and enough Georgia for that state not 
only provide for her citizens home, but con- 
tribute considerable share well the Confederate 
army. Observers and newspapers give accounts 
plenty. representative from Thomas County affirmed 
before the Assembly 1863 that there was “the great- 
est abundance provisions Alexander 
Stephens, 1864, declared, “The provision crop 
last year was abundant for all our population for the 
present year, for the army and people home, 
economically The Milledgeville Southern 
Recorder June, 1863, stated that reports for 
abundant crop had never been and year later, 
the Columbus Times said, “Of bread, there not and 
never has been any Sherman instructed his 
men while Georgia live upon the country, which 
knew “abound corn, sweet potatoes, and 

spite this apparent plenty, food was unavail- 
able. Generals reported that their men were suffering; 

53. Ibid., 1170. 

Charles Wesley, The Collapse the Confederacy (Washington, 1937), 
1-15; Henry Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens in Public and Private (Phila- 
delphia, 1866), 789. 

55. Milledgeville Southern Recorder, April 1863. 

56. Cleveland, Alexander H. Stephens, 789. 

57. June 16, 1863. 


58. Quoted in the Milledgeville Southern Recorder, May 10, 1864 
59. Sherman’s Official Account his Great March (New York, 1865), 
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and the same time city markets showed alarming 
scarcity. Two things apparently were lacking, ade- 
quate transportation and the cooperation the people. 
The difficulty transportation proved almost insur- 
mountable. But perhaps more important cause the 
deficiency was that the people preferred hoarding their 
supplies exchanging them for currency that was 
ever decreasing value. The hope that the fear 
impressment would cause producers put their prod- 
ucts the market was not realized. 

The policy seizing private property for public use 
was instituted Georgia the other states soon 
after the commencement hostilities, under instruc- 
tions from the War Department and the Quartermaster 
General’s office. After March, 1863, instructions were 
given under authority the impressment act that 
month, and succeeding amendatory acts. 

accordance with the act, two commissioners were 
appointed for the state, Colonel Wilkinson, 
Newnan, the Governor, and Major John Morgan, 
Grange, President was their duty 
issue periodically schedules prices, and receive 
complaints and make decisions the quality im- 
pressed goods. Their headquarters were established 
Whitehall Street Atlanta, and the middle 
May, 1863, they were ready proceed 
The Atlanta Southern Confederacy believed them 
“experienced business men, the very highest 

Major Locke was appointed Chief Commissary 
Subsistence Georgia. The state was divided into 
three commissary districts, with Major Cummings 
charge the first, Major Allen, the second, 
and Major Millen, the All apparently 
Confederate Records Georgia, 444. 

61. Atlanta Southern Confederacy, May 12, 1863. 


62. Ibid. 
63. Official Records, Ser. 989. 
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performed their duties Major Cummings, 
whose district included Atlanta, received sympathetic 
comment from the editor the Southern Confederacy, 
who considered him straightforward, clearheaded 
and courteous man,” discharging the duties his 
“delicate and unenvious with little ground 
for complaint was 

There little doubt that the system was badly en- 
forced. But must justice said that violations 
the policy and inequalities enforcement were 
perhaps due more the urgent need supplies, and 
the resistance the people, than mismanagement 
and inefficiency. 

The practice seizing articles valuation below 
market price proved outstanding source 
complaint, for was said that nothing less than market 
price should constitute “just compensation.” News- 
papers were filled with protests. planter Marion 
County complained that his bacon had been seized 
Confederate agents valuation thirty-five cents 
pound, while the state authorities allowed “Let 
the Government continue preferred customer,” 
said the Southern Cultivator, “but let pay the full value 
the products The planters Georgia 
who turned all their cotton lands into corn believed 
grossly unfair that they were allowed only dollar 
bushel impressing agents, when the market price 
was nearly three dollars.® 

further cause for discontent was that many illegal 
and unauthorized impressments were made. Whether 
this condition was due the stress war in- 
competent management, there was justice Brown’s 
complaint 1862, that “the power now claimed 


64. Ibid. 
65. April 4, 1863. 
66. Southern Recorder, March 10, 1863, quoting the Macon Daily 
elegrap 
67. Quoted the Weekly Atlanta Intelligencer, March 
68. Southern Recorder, March 10, 1863, quoting the Macon Daily 
egrap 
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almost every military commander, impress the 
private property the citizens his 
which seizure, after long delay, may, may not, 
recognized the General Joseph 
Johnston, while Georgia, admitted that his orders 
concerning impressment had been exceeded his 
agents and violated lawless persons.” 

Dissatisfaction was increased, moreover, the fact 
that impressing agents, violation the regulation 
that only the surplus should taken, would strip 
sections conveniently located and leave untouched 
others where there was plenty. Herschel Johnson 
pointed out that the policy was applied almost ex- 
clusively the plantations near the transporta- 
tion Soldiers camp complained that reports 
had reached them that agents were seizing supplies 
necessary for the support their families, and de- 
manded that their wives and children protected 
from such depredations.” 

There were accusations, perhaps with some founda- 
tion, that impressing agents were using the privilege 
their own advantage. Assuring the President that 
spoke with knowledge the fact, Lawson, 
Griffin citizen, wrote that “some these quarter- 
masters who four years ago were not worth the clothes 
upon their backs” were now “large dealers lands, 
negroes, and real Brown expressed the be- 
lief that “large and corrupt speculations have been 
made those professing impressment officers 
and others acting concert with them... 

many cases, apparently, supplies collected for the 
army were allowed waste, because negli- 

69. Confederate Records Georgia, 307-308. 

70. Ibid., Il, 575. 

71. Official Records, Ser. 4, III, 595. 

72. Columbus Daily Sun, Nov. 21, 1863. 


Official Records, Ser. 968. 
Confederate Records Georgia, Il, 515. 
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gence the part the officers, and the lack ade- 
quate transportation. Reports were made govern- 
ment corn rotting the various depots and bureaus. 
The Columbus Times reported that 600,000 bushels 
such corn were exposed sacks certain railroad 
stations South Georgia. Albany alone, said the 
Times, besides the depot there were fourteen houses 
crammed with corn, much which was under water, 
and all which was fair way One the 
editors the Southern Recorder reported seeing 
Marshallville large building filled with sacks 
government corn, great part which was 

While impressment agents continued harass the 
people, there were reports that the tax-in-kind was not 
called for. editorial the Southern Recorder 
August, 1863, protested against the negligence 
government agents: “As yet have seen person 
who has been called upon this county for his tithes. 
... Were the agents active, the wheat would now 
the mills, and our soldiers would have plenty fresh 
flour, and the meantime, the impressment could 
suspended. the tithes are not called for, shows 
that they are not needed, which view the impress- 
ment justly regarded arbitrary interference 
with personal rights. 

During the heartbreaking days 1864, the foraging 
Confederate agents brought great heardships upon 
the people Georgia. Distress followed Joseph 
Johnston’s order that the army fell back and left 
fall into the hands the enemy all pro- 
visi should Wheeler’s cavalry was 
regarded with little less concern than Sherman’s army. 
Mrs. Rebecca Felton, who had retreated with her 
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family Macon, wrote that “Sherman’s army and 
Wheeler’s cavalry overran the month Novem- 
ber, 1864. When came foraging one side was 
bad the Robert Toombs was thankful 
when Wheeler “relieved the poor people this part 
the country temporarily from his marauding bands 
turbing picture Wheeler’s whole command fleeing 
Grffin before handful Sherman’s men, burning all 
the corn and fodder, and driving off the farmer’s stock 
for ten miles each side the railroad. All, said 
Lawson, occurred “from ten twenty-five miles the 
right and rear Sherman’s forces.” “In consequence 
which,” added, “there will thousands upon 
thousands acres land uncultivated the next year 
for the want plow stock, which has been stolen from 
them men claiming act under orders from those 
high 

Perhaps the most grievous cause for resentment 
impressment was that Confederate officials were often 
forced take supplies without giving compensation. 
Lawson asked, that have certified claims 
upon our Government, past due ten months, and when 
enter the quartermaster’s office see placed 
conspicuously large letters, ‘No seemed 
not occur some that the government was not, 
perhaps, great conspiracy defraud them their 
supplies, and that the placard was simple statement 
the tragic fact that there were funds. 

view the many complaints and accusations 
aroused the execution the policy there can 
little doubt that many officers and agents practiced 
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gross abuses and inflicted great upon the 
people exercising the privilege impressment. Yet 
many these injustices can perhaps justified 
the grounds inexperience and urgent necessity. The 
Confederate government, through orders and repeated 
injunctions officers, attempted correct abuses and 
remove causes for Many staunch sup- 
porters the system insisted upon its necessity and 
defended its enforcers, declaring that the mischief lay 
not the execution the policy, but the lack 
patience and forbearance the part the people. 
Benjamin Hill pointed out that the policy was in- 
tended much for the protection the people for 
the army. the government should come into the 
market competition with speculators, said, the 
result would disastrous for the Even 
Herschel Johnson, who had regretted the adoption 
the policy, and criticized its enforcement, late 
1863 came its defense. declared that necessity 
justified the passage the bill, with all its imper- 
fections, and that supplies for the army would long 
since have been exhausted but for its 
answer Brown’s complaint that General Cobb was 
exceeding his authority, President Davis asked for 
more lenient spirit. “In the presence the enemy and 
with army scantily supplied with the commonest 
necessaries life,” wrote, general, whose first 
care must that his troops not suffer from want 
food, should charitably judged providing 


for them she inadvertantly exceeds his legitimate 
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State Rights Leaders and Impressment Georgia 


The policy impressment and its execution were 
enough themselves arouse resentment and increase 
dissaffection Georgia. Added these were the pro- 
tests the state rights group, who professed believe 
that the Confederate government was encroaching 
upon “the sacred their state. This group, 
including Governor Brown, Robert Toombs, and 
Alexander Stephens, opposed impressment from its 
inception, and their condemnation, however well justi- 
fied, served further dampen the already waning 
fires patriotism, well hinder the execution 
the policy. 

Because his position authority, Governor Brown, 
who placed the rights the state before independ- 
took the the fight against impressment 
did against other Confederate policies. 

The first encounter between Brown and the Con- 
federate government occurred late 1861, when Secre- 
tary War Benjamin ordered the seizure the 
rolling stock the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
owned the state Georgia. Brown’s reply was that 
was impossible accommodate the government 
“without endangering the success our own road and 
business,” and that would resist impressment 
military force necessary. The order for impressment 
was 

special message the legislature November, 
1862, Brown gave especial attention the evils 
complained that spite the fact that the counties 
northeast Georgia did not make crop because 
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the drought, Confederate officials were seizing the little 
supplies the hands few, leaving many starve.” 

But when seizures continued, unabated, spite 
his complaints, decided take matters into his own 
hands, and September 23, 1863, issued procla- 
mation “to the Civil and Military officers Georgia.” 
stated that stragglers, deserters, and refugees, 
well subaltern officers, were daily making impress- 
ments without authority, and giving certificates which 
were not binding the government. Such persons, 
said, had taken the last supplies the infirm, and had 
deprived soldiers’ families their scanty means 
support. then informed the citizens Georgia that 
was their right and duty “to resist all impressments 
their property persons who cannot show legal 
authority make the impressment, and use all the 
force, such cases, which necessary the protec- 
tion their persons and property.” Last all 
directed civil and military officers “to assist all persons 
who are defending their property against illegal 
pressments without 

Such deliberate obstruction was more than Seddon 
could bear silence. “The difficulties attending the 
collection wrote Brown October, 
1863, any conception you can have, and has 
become question the gravest doubt whether the 
army General Bragg can maintained.” said 
further: your Excellency pardon for pressing 
your consideration earnestly the importance, least 
under the present emergency, removing all impedi- 
ments the free action commissary officers and 
giving them the countenance your 
Brown was unmoved the appeal. assured Seddon 
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that had disposition whatever interfere with 
the legal execution the impressment law, but that 
felt his duty interpose behalf common justice 
and force lawless persons abandon their 
practices robbery and 

What Brown failed realize, refused admit, 
was that view the failure the currency and the 
urgent need the army, impressments were 
that time fairly impossible. His constitutional mind 
could not comprehend the opportunism men like 
General Cobb, who declared that the soldiers should 
not starve long there were provisions the 
country, “and can get them law 

impressments continued, Brown’s hostility in- 
creased. November, 1863, the assembly, acting upon 
his and response impelling 
address passed act providing for ten 
years imprisonment any person claiming 
agent the Confederate government who should im- 
press the property any citizen violation the 
impressment Brown had urged the legislature 
make impressment without proper authority punishable 
“thirty-nine lashes the bare addition 
ten years but that body did not see fit 

take such step. 

November 23, the legislature adopted resolutions 
requesting the Secretary War revoke the appoint- 
ment all impressing officers Georgia liable con- 
scription, and have appointed their place citizens 
not liable military duty who might make impress- 
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ments the counties which they These 
resolutions, including survey grievances, Governor 
Brown forwarded the War Department. They were 
referred Major Locke, Commissary-General Geor- 
gia, who was quick point out the impracticability 
removing men who had been appointed for their 
qualifications, who had proved their efficiency, and 
who had gained experience which beginners could 
make Seddon submitted copy 
Locke’s statement Brown, with his own declaration 
the inadvisability revoking the appointment 
all impressment officers Georgia liable conscrip- 

Brown was not discouraged, however, and the 
latter part 1863 succeeded having certain north- 
eastern counties declared “impracticable,” that is, un- 
able furnish the tax-in-kind any other provisions 
without distressing the 

Doubtless Brown was justified this action. News- 
paper reports and statements number observers 
indicate that certain northeastern counties were ac- 
tually the point starvation because the drought 
and the thoroughness impressment 
the other hand, Cummings stated that “Since the pros- 
pect occupation the enemy and especially since 
the orders authorizing pay the market price for 
supplies, the patriotic citizens these counties [which 
were declared impracticable] have astonished with 
their hidden 

Brown made one more effort stop the widespread 
seizures which were then trying the hearts the 
most loyal. November, 1864, recommended 

99. Acts the General Assembly, 1863-1864, Confederate Records 
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the legislature the passage act declaring out- 
laws all who exercised impressment without proper 
authority, and authorizing any citizen whom they 
might attempt “rob,” slay them, band together 
and follow them when they had committed robbery, 
and kill them wherever Fortunately, the 
legislature was more moderate temperament than 
their governor and refused act upon this suggestion. 

While Brown was opposed impressment Con- 
federate policy, was not opposed state 
policy with himself chief agent. “Seizures are be- 
coming wrote citizen the Daily Sun. 
“They originated this state with Governor Brown, 
who, course, does everything according the ‘Con- 
stitutional’ square and correspondent 
wrote the Southern Recorder March, 1863: “Much 
has been said against conscription and seizing Con- 
federate officials, but Governor Brown excels both. 
... And yet this same Governor has made more noise 
about the legal and constitutional rights the people 
than all the men the 

November, 1861, Brown ordered the seizure 
all salt which was about removed from the state, 
was held large quantities for speculation. Com- 
pensation was provided November, 1862, 
resolutions were adopted the legislature authorizing 
the Governor seize all factories, and tanneries, and 
manufactured articles the state, until had suffi- 
ciently clothed all Georgia Price regulation, 
too, seemed not distateful the Governor when 
was question more local need. According 
report the Daily Sun, one dollar was paid for 
leather when was selling four dollars, and three 
105. Confederate Records of Georgia, I, 772. 
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dollars for shoes which were selling eighteen and 
twenty dollars, “and other things 
the same session additional impressing power was 
given Brown resolution authorizing him seize 
cars and locomotives were necessary 
transport salt from Virginia Georgia, for which 
seizure just compensation was 

February, 1865, Brown complained the legis- 
lature the difficulty procuring supplies for the 
destitute because many producers were under bond 
sell Confederate agents. He, therefore, 
urged the passage law authorizing the impress- 
ment supplies anyone who should refuse sell 
his surplus state agents, such power exercised 
the justices the inferior courts each county, 
“with the consent order the Acting 
part Brown’s suggestion, the legislature placed 
the hands justices the inferior courts power 
purchase provisions for indigent soldiers and their 
see Brown has got him impressment 
law too. How catching thieving,” wrote Robert 

Toombs added his eloquence the public 
and November, 1863, aided Brown his attempt 
pass laws restricting Confederate activity. based 
his opposition chiefly Constitutional principles: “If 
lose our liberty, shall also lose our independence 
and when our Congress determined support our 
armies they made fatal blunder. 

The Constitution cannot dispensed with time 
war any more than time peace. Liberty 
lost when man holds his life, liberty, and property, 
not under law, but the mere pleasure 
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articles the evils impressment, published 
the Augusta Constitutionalist, supporters the policy 
felt the sting his sarcasm. 

The experience mankind has demonstrated the impossibility 
supporting armies, such means, for any considerable length 
time. not aware that any attempt has been made 
fix the price commodities law England since the time 
Edward II, about five hundred and fifty years ago. The result 
this attempt was then disastrous society, and the folly 
this and kindred measures have been often and con- 
vincingly demonstrated since that time, that really supposed, 
until our present Congress passed the measure under consideration, 
that this exploded error was destined more vex and harass 
the human race, least wherever the English tongue was spoken. 
But alas! seems decreed Providence that one generation 
shall derive but small profit from the experience, the sufferings, 
the wisdom its predecessors.116 

The activities Alexander Stephens were less 
noticeable regard impressment than other Con- 
federate policies. opposed the policy, however, and 
letter Seddon 1864 stated his objections 
the system. denied its necessity long the 
tax-in-kind was efficiently executed. believed that 
the market price should paid every case, and 
that the planters’ fear impressment would cause 
decrease 

Herschel Johnson, throughout his career ex- 
ponent state rights, entered the controversy over 
impressment. But not included with Brown, 
Toombs, and Stephens obstructionist. The scheme 
had seemed objectionable him from the beginning, 
but, member the Senate, had voted for 
“as the best that could done, and better than 
opinion that you should entirely disregard the 
schedule prices. wrong principle and policy 


compel citizens part with their property mere 
116. Quoted in the Columbus Daily Sun, Aug. 23, 1863. 
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nominal rates. will discourage production fatal 
degree and promote deep and widespread discontent 
toward the 

Seddon expressed his disagreement with the opinion 
expressed Johnson’s letter, but submitted the 
Secretary the Treasury “as indication the 
sentiment 

difficult estimate the effect that the opposition 
state rights leaders impressment had upon Con- 
federate resistance. the opinion observer 
shrewd Herschel Johnson accepted, the 
course adopted Toombs and Brown “was calculated 
destroy the confidence the people the govern- 
ment and lead The result 
their activities more significance, however, than 
their calculations. Whatever their intentions, their op- 
position served nucleus around which the dis- 
contented and disaffected people might rally. Where 
wise and sympathetic leadership might have lighten- 
the burden war and strengthened failing 
morale, criticism, complaint, and obstruction were 
offered. 


Impressment and Popular Morale Georgia 


The people Georgia from the beginning vehement- 
resisted They felt qualms about 
misrepresenting the amount their surplus and con- 
cealing their products from government agents, fre- 
quently allowing them spoil rather than sell them 
price less than market weevil 
proved our friend last year forcing the farmer 
send his corn market,” reported Cummings North- 
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rop, The Athens Southern 
Watchman carried accounts large amounts grain 
and bacon which had been concealed such places 
render them unfit for use, and lamented the 
system “hiding’’ which had caused people resort 
Words such these were reported have 
come from men the army: “Our wives write that 
corn cribs and smoke-houses are locked and planters 
say they have nothing sell, when the same time, 
they are hoarding provisions until speculators come 
along give high 

Perhaps more serious indication the extent 
disaffection was the fact that producers refused 
plant cereals and other food crops, the most pressing 
need the Confederacy, because the fear that they 
would The Milledgeville Southern 
Recorder believed with the Richmond Enquirer that the 
scarcity food was due two facts: first, that the 
armies the Confederacy were continually recruited 
from the farming class, and second, that these armies 
had wholesale impressments, often un- 
necessary and with needless rudeness and tyranny,” 
discouraged the farmers from planting other 

The Macon Telegraph carried account man 
who had lost thousand dollars one seizure 
cause happened have the meat.” But “if like 
some his neighbors, had raised cotton,” suggested 
that patriotic paper, “he would have been delivered 
from the annoyances the Confederate 

Disaffection due inordinate seizures spread the 
army, and are believe contemporary reports, 
124. Confederate Records of Georgia, III, 469-470. 
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contributed desertion. “The impressing agent has 
gone around, and, many cases, robbed the families 
their meagre support for the said Toombs, 
and consequence “the soldiers the fields have 
become discontented and desertions have take 
report from soldiers encamped Decatur indicated 
that because agents were seizing supplies necessary 
the support their families, dissatisfaction and in- 
dignation had spread among the men, and that unless 
some remedies were taken, disastrous results would 
“Is this law?” demanded Lawson, out- 
raged the refusal Confederate officer accept 
certificate given soldier’s wife for impressed goods. 
this the law the Confederacy not wonder 
that there are many men absent from the 

enforcement tightened, indications disaffection 
and disloyalty came from all sides. 
newspaper expressed the belief that the waste sup- 
plies after they were seized for less than market price 
was increasing public indignation and bringing resist- 
ance “to the dilatory officials the 
Tyranical methods execution were alienating the 
most loyal. citizen writing the Daily Sun was in- 
dignant because his horses were impressed high- 
handed manner after had offered them free the 
authorities. asked resentfully why was “neces- 
sity” impress private property that could had for 
the asking. felt, said, that was “no longer 
free agent but vassal—a slave those power 
over me, therefore, submit unwillingly the behest: 
whereas before served country freely, cheerfully, 
and with whole heart enlisted the cause—now 
heart fails and patriotism totters and reels 


must ultimately fall under the crushing weight 
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arbitrary Brown warned that the system 
impressment and its “baneful operations” were 
alienating the affections the people and engendering 
“evil spirit, bordering already many cases upon 
open And Lawson declared 
December, 1864, that unless something was done 
speedily stop seizures, “there will thousands 
the best citizens this State, and heretofore loyal 
any men the Confederacy, that will not care one 
cent which army victorious 

Such was the state popular morale Southeast 
Georgia that September, 1864, Seddon was moved 
request Hill and Johnson visit that 
portion the state and “impress the people the 
absolute necessity furnishing and pressing forward 
the supplies their possession.” stated that the 
growing disinclination the people that section 
Georgia, “hitherto the Egypt whence our supplies 
subsistence have been most largely drawn,” 
sell the government schedule rates had resulted 
serious embarrassments and was retarding the collec- 
tion and delivery Hill acceded the 
request. Johnson replied that was useless make 
effort induce the people generally part with 
their surplus schedule 

During the last months 1863 until the end the 
war public leaders, citizens, and newspapers tried 
rally the fainting morale. General Cobb begged for 
spirit sacrifice. “You demand just compensa- 
tion,” said. “For whom does your Government de- 
mand this produce For your sons... [who] 
with their comrades stand sentinels defend 
your property and they ask you the provisions 
feed them. you pause count the cost and 
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ascertain how much profit you can make before you 
sell Herschel Johnson, who had con- 
sidered the adoption the policy unfortunate step, 
late 1863 came its support when recognized 
the true attitude the people. was surprised and 
disgusted, said, hear men who had given their 
sons the sword and had rejoiced that they died 
defence the flag, grumble few bushels 
wheat, corn, and potatoes, ground peas, horse 
here and there were impressed for the use the 
James Nisbit warned the mur- 
murings which issued from the army because the 
people home refused sell their provisions, and 
declared that their indifference the sufferings the 
army partly accounted for the reverses Chattanooga. 
beg you, people Georgia, wake your danger 
invasion will come down upon us, formidable 
numbers, and ferocious its purposes plunder and 
devastation. What will your imaginary gains worth 
you, realized, should the army overrun the 
state 

James Bethune, Columbus, former editor 
and staunch patriot, attempted revive the failing 
spirit the people series articles published 
the Daily The lust for gain, told them was 
the Yankees most powerful ally. begged the plant- 
compare his sacrifice with that the man who 
was perilling his life for eleven dollars month 
save for those home their lives and property. “And 
now you complain making sacrifices you furnish 
bread for him less than you might get for from 
somebody “The army must supported,” 
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insisted, ‘‘and well supported, the Yankees will show 
another sort impressment the one 
The most discouraging well the most humiliating 
feature our affairs, lamented, the manifesta- 
tion that spirit amongst our people, which prompts 
them estimate their property and their money more 
than life and 

Patriotic rallies were held number counties. 
General Cobb addressed assemblage citizens 
Richmond County Augusta February, 1864. After 
his appeal their patriotism and liberality, the citizens 
adopted series resolutions, declaring that “how- 
ever great the numbers, bravery, and discipline our 
armies, they cannot keep the field without sup- 
and that “those having supplies, are duty 
bound appropriate their surplus the necessities 
the Government prices simply remunera- 
tive. 

July, 1864, the Macon Daily Telegraph 
editorial entitled “Appeal the Georgia Planters. 
Read. Read” made urgent plea for corn for the 
army. 

unanticipated demand for Lee’s army now made upon the 
Commissary Department and must met promptly the 
patriotic planters Georgia, that army cannot subsisted. 
This time stop and talk about small sacrifices with 
folded arms. planter who will not sell now the properly 
constituted authorities the Government, without the cash 
hand, man. they not want obligations Treasury notes, 
God’s name, let them give away their produce they are 
capable spark liberty.147 

Occasional notes optimism are heard. late 
February, 1864, account the Daily Sun the 
temper the people Talbot County stated that 
“everywhere among all classes the spirit seemed 
144. Nov. 24, 1863. 

145. Dec. 25, 1863. 
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prevail that the army must sustained every 
But the scarcity similar reports would 
indicate that such spirit was rare. The reaction 
the people Georgia toward the policy was the 
main one condemnation and resistance. 

General Sherman left Chattanooga for Georgia 
May, 1864, and throughout the period his march 
every attempt was made arouse the people Geor- 
gia action. Brown called every man the state 
rally the cause. “He who remains home now 
will soon occupy slave, driven from it,” 
said. the rescue, and till danger past 
let the watchword every patriot be, ‘To arms, and 
the and the vandal hordes will soon driven 

Senator Hill sent urgent appeal. every- 
thing the disposal our generals; remove all pro- 
visions from the path the invader, and put all ob- 
structions his path. You can destroy the enemy 
retarding his march. Georgians, firm! Act 
promptly and fear 

But the response was half-hearted. Brown’s appeal 
for all men come forward was unheeded, for 
October probably not more than one-third the men 
fit for duty were the The morale the army 
was bad. There was genuine fear that soldiers con- 
fronted the enemy would refuse and 
soldiers Dalton threatened “throw down their 
arms and fight Cobb, January, gave 
Davis distressing account conditions Georgia. 
wrote: 


expressed the opinion that the prevailing sentiment the 
State would the end become true and loyal. regret say 
that the feeling becomes worse and more disloyal every day. 
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unwilling even now write the extent dissatisfaction which 
exists and spreading every hour. could not worse. Let 
say you all candor and frankness that the opposition 
your administration has become general that you know not 
whom look upon friend and supporter.154 


1864 drew close, cloud gloom and 
despondency had settled over the land, and the people 
were sick heart. Without acknowledging it, they 
knew they were defeated, and the desire for peace was 
strong the hearts But military defeat 
itself did not destroy the Confederacy. Nor did lack 
the means subsistence the articles war. 
failing morale, which the unfortunate system 
providing subsistence must considered contribut- 
ing factor, had done much hasten the disaster. 

Impressment had done its work. had provided 
for the army, yet because the bitterness aroused 
added considerably the discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion which had grown disturbing proportions the 
end 1864, and which large measure contributed 
the failure the Confederacy. 

How the resistance which the impressment policy 
received Georgia accounted for? The system 
gave opportunity for injustices and inequalities, and 
many people were quick take advantage the 
laxity Confederate authority. But conceivable 
that even with efficient enforcement, the reactions 
the people would have been little different. 

The chief causes for opposition are found 
the nature the policy itself and the people upon 
whom was imposed. The system impressment was 
professedly odious. Its supporters did not rejoice its 
adoption. They rather regretted its necessity. When 
Confederate officials demanded the citizen’s property, 
the people Georgia resisted. They were not lacking 
patriotism, perhaps. Theirs was generation which 
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did not know conscription until their own government 
fastened upon them. Many had never been conscious 
paying direct tax. Government had lain lightly 
upon their shoulders. them the system impress- 
ment with its maximum prices had its origin “in 
barbarous periods, Feudal Parliaments, arbitrary 
decrees councils and the caprices despotic 
least their newspapers told them so, 
and they believed it. And had not their leaders warned 
them that liberty must not sacrified for independ- 
ence? Perhaps their forbearance had been taxed be- 
yond its limits. But whatever the cause, the conclusion 
inevitable. Their resistance the agents hungry 
and ill-provided army indicated sadly diminished 
will win and morale which had receded before 
adversity long before their armies surrendered the 
enemy. 


Atlanta Southern Confederacy, Jan. 21, 1863. 


SKETCH EFFORTS ABROAD EQUIP THE 
CONFEDERATE ARMORY MACON 


FRANK VANDIVER 


With the establishment the Federal blockade 
Southern ports 1861, and the consequent curtail- 
ment importations, became increasingly evident 
the Confederate Ordnance 
strenuous efforts would necessary supply the 
Southern troops with arms. the purpose here 
discuss only one these efforts, the erection and equip- 
ment the government armory Macon, Georgia. 
While domestic efforts were, course, made furnish 
this armory with the most successful re- 
sults were achieved abroad. these foreign ac- 
tivities that this sketch devoted. 

The central location Georgia made ideal 
place for the Confederate Ordnance Department’s most 
vital works. this state were located the Central 
Laboratories, Macon, and the Government Powder 
Mills, Augusta, along with several small arms factories. 
Thus was only natural that upon offer from the 
City Macon site locate armory, the Con- 
federate Chief Ordnance, Colonel Josiah Gorgas, 
directed the Superintendent Armories, Colonel James 
Burton, accept it.? 

The armory got rapidly into production, and ad- 
ditional machinery was necessary order increase 
production, Burton proposed that such equipment 
should procured abroad. Concurring this, Gorgas 


James Burton Maj. McBurney, A., July 1865. This letter 
is in the James H. Burton Papers, owned by Edwin Pugsley, New Haven, 
Conn. Microfilm copies of these papers are in the Ramsdell Microfilm Collec- 
tion, in The University of Texas Archives. All subsequent references, unless 
otherwise stated, are to this collection. The writer is much indebted to Mr. 
Pugsley and to Mrs. Frank Burton for permission to use these papers. 


2. Burton accepted on August 19, 1862. 
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requested that Burton submit estimate funds 
necessary placed deposit England any 
contracts entered into for ordnance Burton 
thought that the whole amount his contracts would 
come about $300,000, one-third which planned 
put advance, the remaining two-thirds 
wanted held England security and definitely ear- 
marked for the contractors, payable delivery 
the machinery. believed that this was the only 
way get any manufacturers take job for the 
The foreign credit the Conféderacy 
was such condition that Gorgas impressed upon 
Burton the advisability delaying prospective pay- 
ments long Burton, however, was 
the opinion that cotton exported the account the 
Ordnance Department, the pending Erlanger Loan, 
would supply his funds. proved wrong, however, 
both these assumptions. The Erlanger Loan was 
and the Confederate purchasing 
agent abroad, Major Caleb Huse, disillusioned Burton 
regard cotton exports. 

April, 1863, Gorgas issued Burton formal com- 
mission England for machinery. order 
facilitate his mission, Burton was given letters intro- 
duction the foreign commissioners the Confederate 
States, James Mason and John Slidell; Mason 
England and Slidell France. was also given 


Gorgas Burton, Feb. 1863. 


4. Burton to Gorgas, April 13, 1863. Burton was not only charged with 
purchasing for the Macon Armory, but also for the Central Laboratories and 
the Powder Mills. was obtain all such machinery would place the 
Macon Armory in a position to manufacture a rifie-musket after the model 
of the Long Enfield, manufactured in England. 
Gorgas to Burton, Feb. 2, 1863. 


No attempt is made here to describe the relatively unsuccessful Erlanger 
Loan, which was floated in Europe, other than to say that the South hoped 
to receive $15,000,000 from it, and actually received, in cash, $2,599,000. For 
excellent discussions of this loan, see J. C. Schwab, The Confederate States 
of America, 1861-1865 (New York, 1901), 30-42; Frank L. Owsley, King 
Cotton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), 393-406. 
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letter Caleb Huse. Acting this commission, Bur- 
ton arrived the Confederate Commission London 
June 10, and reported Mason.’ 

When Huse found that Gorgas expected him sup- 
ply $100,000 cash for the down payments Burton’s 
contracts, Huse had say that was afraid would 
unable for some time. The Ordnance De- 
partment, for which was agent, was already debt 
the extent £65,000, and had previously pledged 
cotton for the liquidation pressing debts.® 

Seemingly undismayed this setback, Burton pro- 
ceeded get estimates the cost some the 
machines considered the most important the 
Upon advice from Huse that his contracts 
would probably made through the firm Frazer, 
Trenholm Co., Liverpool, Burton wrote authoriz- 
ing them, behalf the Confederate States, enter 
into contracts with Messrs. Greenwood Batley, ma- 
chinists, Leeds, for the machinery required 
Accordingly, July 28, agreement was made be- 
tween these two firms. Greenwood Batley were 
furnish certain items for the manufacture rifle- 
musket, compensation for which Frazer, Trenholm 
Co. were pay about £54,400, $272,000, 
paid installments one-third down and the rest, 
less per cent, soon any the machinery was 
certified ready for delivery. The remaining per 


date of Burton’s departure from the Confederacy and of his arrival in 
England is unknown. 

8. Huse to Gorgas, June 12, 1863, in War of the Rebellion: Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies (130 Vols., Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 
IV, vol. 2, 645. Burton had presented Huse with a copy of his instructions 
the day before. 

Burton Messrs. Greenwood Batley, machinists, Leeds, England, June 
20, 1863. 

10. Burton Frazer, Trenholm Co., July 28, 1863. Burton was Liverpool 
the day he wrote this letter. The firm of Frazer, Trenholm & Co. were 
bankers, through whom the Confederacy did a volume of purchasing. 
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cent would paid arrival de- 
duction per cent was made any machine 
not ready for inspection October 1864. The agree- 
ment was duly executed the following day. 

Frazer, Trenholm Co. pleased Burton greatly 
their conduct this transaction, and was anxious 
that they receive cotton especially for this account 
directly from the South. They expected they would 
get it, but had received none late August, 

After the final execution the contract, things be- 
gan happen. early August 1863 number 
castings for various Burton’s machines had 
reached the finishing shops, and Burton, who must have 
been encouraged, requested estimates cost ma- 
chines adapted the manufacture gun carriages 
from Greenwood Batley. the meantime, Burton, 
looking toward the completion his armory build- 
ings the fall, needed certain building material, and 
requested the relatively small sum £2800 from Huse 
for the purchase sheet copper, hardware, and 
lead also asked for £16,744 for labora- 
tory machinery for the Central Laboratories.“ Huse, 
however, confessed that could not even furnish the 
first sum and was afraid would not able 
until after Burton left England, about the first 
September. order have the machinery purchased 
anyhow, Huse suggested that Burton have patterns 
made all articles required and send them his 


11. Memorandum of agreement between Messrs. Frazer, Trenholm & Co., and 
Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, July 28, 1863. Bermuda was used as a trans- 
shipment port for goods running the blockade. 

addition the terms the contract, Frazer, Trenholm Co. held 
themselves responsible to pay all shipping and delivery expenses, such as 
freight, insurance, ete., on the machinery. These expenses were to be paid 
to Greenwood & Batley on advice of the arrival of the machinery in Bermuda. 
In the event that any of it was lost by sea risk “of any kind” the insurance 
was to be recovered by Greenwood & Batley and “applied towards replacing 
such machinery at the contract prices. ...” Frazer, Trenholm & Co. to 
Greenwood & Batley, July 28, 1863. 

12. Burton to Huse, July 29, 1863; Frazer, Trenholm & Co. to Burton, August 
1864. 

13. Burton to Huse, August 17, 1863. Burton also needed small sums for tools, 
fixtures, drawing material, a micrometer, and some books. 
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London office along with the name the proposed 
furnisher. said: “In case then, you leave before 
able furnish you with the funds required, 
will attend the purchasing and forwarding, soon 
possible after you 

Huse was really sorry that anything should hold 
Burton’s building supplies, “particularly since all the 
really productive efforts get money Europe ap- 
pear[ed] have been made the 
This delay procuring the building ma- 
terials caused Burton some embarrassment, the 
buildings the process erected Macon 

Being unable anything better than adopt Huse’s 
suggestion, Burton sent him estimates the gun 
carriage machinery and expressed the hope that Huse 
would able purchase this and also the laboratory 
machinery and forward all soon.” 

Having only partially contracted for his machinery, 
Burton sailed from Liverpool for Halifax Septem- 
ber 1863, and announced his safe arrival home 
Greenwood Batley November 

After arriving home, Burton had only two months 
wait until Frazer, Trenholm Co. advised him 
the first shipment machinery, the Greenwood 
Batley contract, Since any property 
Frazer, Trenholm Co. was considered the United 
States authorities enemy property, some scheme 
had devised secure British interest the 
machinery while route Bermuda. This was 
arranged agreement with Greenwood Batley 


Huse Burton, August 19, 1868. Huse said also that was useless 
entertain the idea giving out the orders present.” 

15. Huse to Burton, time not indicated, but the envelope bears date of August 
19, 1863. 

16. Memorandum. Burton Huse, Sept. 1863. The Main Building the 
“Permanent Works” at the Macon Armory, was still unroofed as late as 
July, 1865. Burton Maj. McBurney, A., July 1865. 

17. Burton to Huse, Sept. 3 and 4, 1863. 

18. Burton to Huse, Sept. 4 1863; Greenwood & Batley to Burton, Jan. 8, 1864. 
The exact date of Burton’s arrival home is unknown. 

19. Frazer, Trenholm & Co. to Burton, Jan. 23, 1864. 
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withhold per cent the value the machinery 
until its delivery Bermuda, thereby establishing 
legitimate British interest the Frazer Tren- 
holm Co. advised second shipment May 
and further shipment was announced 
June 

Huse wrote Burton June that, last, his 
building material was ready and would leave about 
safe assume that the shipping was 
done through Frazer, Trenholm Co. and that further 
shipments included some Huse’s goods. Further ship- 
ments were announced Frazer, Trenholm Co. 
October 28, and January 19, Some 
the machinery known have run the blockade and 
have reached the Confederacy safely, but part 
known have been 

The amount which reached the South and the amount 
which was captured totaled, however, only one-sixth 
the whole amount machinery. The rest was still 
England, Bermuda Nassau. The blockade was 
now making itself felt such and extent that Burton 


20. Burton to Gorgas, July 30, 1868. The discussion of the Greenwood & Batley- 
Frazer, Trenholm & Co. contract, supra., also mentions this deduction. 

21. Frazer, Trenholm & Co. to Burton, May 6, 1864. 

22. Frazer, Trenholm Co. Burton, June 11, 1864. The number this 
shipment is unknown. Frazer, Trenholm & Co. did not specify its place in 
the series. 

238. Huse to Burton, June 11, 1864. Huse also had the machinery for the 
Central Laboratories and the Powder Works underway and expected the 
contracts to be signed in a day or so. The Confederate financial agent abroad, 
McRae, made this possible: have opened credit with Messrs. 
K. Gilliat & Co. for the Ordnance Bureau, which has enabled Major Huse to 
complete the contracts for all the machinery required for the works of Colonel 
Rains [Powder Works], Major Mallet [Laboratories], and Superintendent 
Burton, and the machinery is now in the process of construction.” C. J. 
McRae to J. A. Seddon, Sec. of War, July 4, 1864, in Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. IV, vol. 8, 527. 

Frazer, Trenholm & Co. to Burton, October 28, 1864 saying that the 
schooner Madona was loaded with machinery and ready to sail subject to the 
order of Maj. N. S. Walker, Confederate Depository at Bermuda. 

Frazer, Trenholm Co. Burton, January 19, 1865. The correspondence 
of Louis Heyliger, Confederate Agent at Nassau, covering this period, would 
indicate that there were other shipments between June and October 1864, of 
which no announcement has been found. See Heyliger to Burton, August 
22, Sept. 19, and Oct. 18, 1864. 

See Lt. John M. Payne, Wilmington, N. C., to Burton, Sept. 2 and Oct. 
14, 1864, noting arrival of machinery; also Heyliger to Burton, Oct. 18, 1864, 
notations by Burton on back to the effect that a vessel and cargo were 
} oma and sent to Boston; also a long list of machinery lost in the United 

tates. 
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admitted the foolishness attempting bring more 
machinery from any the islands, and proposed that 
the machinery remaining outside the Confederacy 
put use armory which thought should 
built England. sold this idea the Chief 
Ordnance, and Gorgas got permission from the Secre- 
tary War set armory abroad. This plan 
was particularly good one, considering the circum- 
stances, because solved the problem labor and 
material, well that shipping, for was easier 
send finished weapons than send bulky 
What degree success this idea met 
with unknown seems have been the be- 
ginning stage when the war closed. Irrespective this 
evidence good portion the building material must 
have reached Macon for the Armory was well the 
way completion far the buildings were con- 
cerned when the Federals occupied the city. 

While but fraction the whole story the for- 
eign operations the Confederate Ordnance Bureau 
brought out here, will serve the purpose illus- 
trating that the Ordnance Department, more than the 
other branches the Southern Service Supply, 
realized the real value blockade running, and made 
the best possible use its limited means order 
bring the more necessary supplies from abroad. 


27. Burton Gorgas, Feb. 11, 1865. ‘This letter the possession the 
daughters Gen. Gorgas, who reside Tuscaloosa, Ala. The writer 
indebted to Mr. Eugene Mims of Tuscaloosa, for providing a copy of this 
letter. See also Gorgas, “Ordnance of the Confederacy, II,” in Army 
Ordnance, XVI, March-April, 1936, 285. 
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SOME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
LUCIUS LAMAR AND JOHN GORDON 


EDITED Miss WILLIE HALSELL 


Lucius Lamar! had unusual capacity for 
friendships. was nature affectionate, and his 
love found expression generosity and unselfishness 
the degree that whatever had was his friends’. 
His open-heartedness was genuine and 
because that fact, and without any thought other- 
wise, expected the same attitude those who loved 
him. During long life particularly rich friends, 
counted one those closest him John 
Gordon? Georgia. 

The date when Lamar and Gordon first met cannot 
ascertained. Gordon married 1854 relative 
Lamar’s, Fanny Haralson, and, since Lamar was 


Georgia then, the two men may have met about that 
date. not, the chances are they became acquainted 
during the war. Lamar was and near Richmond 
during the first and the last years the war, that 


1. Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, Georgian by birth and Mississippian 
by adoption, was university professor, lawyer, Representative in Congress, 
soldier in the Confederate army, diplomat abroad for the Confederacy, United 
States Senator, Secretary of the Interior, and Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. In his span of years, 1825-1893, he was a secessionist, him- 
self chairman of the committee formulating the Ordinance of Secession; 
thirteen years later he delivered a dramatic eulogy on Charles Sumner in 
which he proposed sectional reconciliation. For the remainder of his life, he 
was identified with the reconciliation theme, and with advanced southern 
political opinion. Dunbar Rowland, ed., Mississippi, Comprising Sketches of 
Counties, Towns, Events, Institutions, and Persons, Arranged in Cyclopedic 
Form (4 vols., Atlanta, 1907), II, 22-35. 

John Gordon was born 1832 Georgia and attended the University 
of Georgia. After studying law privately and practicing in Atlanta, he be- 
came interested in the development of coal mines in north Georgia. In 1861 
he entered the Confederate army, rose to Lieutenant General of the Second 
Army Corps, and commanded one wing of Lee’s army at the surrender. 
On his return to Atlanta he resumed his law practice but soon went into 
politics. was Senator from 1873 1880, which latter date resigned 
to enter the employ of a railroad. He was elected Governor of Georgia 
1886 and 1888, and United States Senator, 1891 to 1897. He was popular, 
eloquent, and had enormous military prestige. Robert P. Brooks, ‘“‘John B. 
Gordon,” in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, eds., Dictionary of American 
Biography (20 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1987), VII, 424-25. 
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probably saw Gordon some time. Both were 
present the Appomattox 

Beginning 1873, the two them served for years 
Congress. When Gordon was elected Senator 
1873, Lamar was already member the House 
Representatives. After few years, however, Lamar 
Gordon the Senate. During the troubled days 
Reconstruction, these two Southerners were among 
the leaders who favored wise policy conciliation 
and opposed fiery southern speeches which signified 
the North that the South was still rebellious. They 
counseled moderation. Yet, they fought many con- 
gressional battles, defending and protecting the South 
time when southern congressmen were not always 
sure their status reception. 

Both them, ardent Democrats, were anxious 
bring about Democratic victories. that end, they 
accepted the invitation the New Hampshire Demo- 
cratic State Executive Committee make pre-election 
speeches that state. March, 1875, they toured 
part New Hampshire. Gordon, with his tall com- 
manding appearance, straight black hair, and military 
bearing, and Lamar, imbued with the conciliation 
theme the Sumner eulogy, presented the South and 
southern conditions New Hampshire people 
“factual, speeches. Together they spoke 
several cities and concluded their journey Boston, 
Massachusetts, where dinner was given for them 
Democratic club.4 

They campaigned together again the following 
September. Mississippi Democrats were making their 
great effort throw off carpetbag rule, and Lamar 


8. Ibid.; L. Q. C. Lamar on Robert E. Lee to Vicksburg Committee, December 
5, 1870, quoted in Edward Mayes, Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times, and 
Speeches (Nashville, 1896), 656-57. For a subsequent and minor controversy 
in regard to a Civil War incident involving Lamar, Gordon, and Jefferson 
Davis, see Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, His 
Papers, Letters and Speeches (10 vols., Jackson, Miss., 1928), VIII, 222, 
258-9, 267-9. 

4. Memphis (Tennessee) Daily Appeal, March 13, 14, 19, April 16, 1875; New 
Orleans Times, March 5, 11, 1875; Atlanta Constitution, March 9, 16, 1875. 
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invited Gordon aid him the canvass. The first 
big rally took place Oxford, Lamar’s home town, 
where the “largest mass meeting and barbecue ever 
held North Mississippi” initiated the joint 
Speeches Gordon and Lamar were cheered 5,000 
voters, besides women and children. Tables 750 feet 
long groaned under 5,000 pounds meat, 3,000 pounds 
bread, little vegetables, and other 
foods. The Negroes who attended had loaded tables 
also. night “grand hop” was given the city 
hall the Gordon and Lamar baseball clubs. Later 
the two orators spoke Holly Springs, Grenada, and 
other towns north 

the trying time the disputed Hayes-Tilden 
election Gordon co-operated with Lamar and other 
southern Democratic leaders achieving peaceful 
and advantageous settlement. Both had part the 
caucuses, the committee meetings, and the conferences 
culminating the Wormley Hotel Later 
they worked together confirming Hayes’ Cabinet 
nominations which certain influential Republicans 
wanted Then, time went and Hayes 
did not act had agreed regard Louisiana 
and South Carolina, was reported that all but Gordon 
and Lamar had lost faith Eventually, their 
trust and patience were rewarded and those two states 
joined their redeemed sister southern states. 

Though they had been together many political 
battles, there were two crises their lives which bound 
Gordon and Lamar closely that they could never 


5.. Memphis Daily Appeal, September 2, 1875; Jackson (Mississippi) Weekly 
Clarion, August 25, 1875. 

6. Memphis Daily Appeal, August 28, September 4, 7, 24, October 5, 1875, 
Atlanta Constitution, September 3, November 9, 1875; Jackson Weekly 
Clarion, September 8, 1875; Jackson Times, September 8, 1875; Jackson 
Weekly Pilot, October 2, 11, 1875. 

7. Memphis Daily Appeal, March 29, 1877; Atlanta Constitution, March 4, 8, 
1877; Charles R. Williams, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (2 vols., 
Boston, 1914), I, 504-5; Paul Leland Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Disputed 
Presidential Election 1876 (Cleveland, 1906), 269-273. 

8 Williams, Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, Il, 29. 

Atlanta Constitution, March 25, 1877. 
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sever the ties. heated executive session the 
Senate December, 1877, Roscoe Conkling had in- 
sulted Gordon. Gordon was not the man take 
insult, and, while other Democrats and Republicans 
tried make peace, Gordon and his friends, chiefly 
Lamar, conferred his course action. After 
lapse time, while several northern newspapers ex- 
citedly awaited duel, Gordon, the interests 
sectional harmony, ignored Conkling, did Gordon’s 
senatorial friends. But Lamar began plan ways 
repay Conkling.” 

Lamar’s chance came months later. midnight 
session Conkling, seemingly trying invoke Demo- 
cratic outburst, charged the Democrats, and speci- 
fied Lamar, with bad faith the order business 
for the day. Lamar answered coldly and clearly that 
Conkling intimating anything inconsistent with 
perfect good faith” had stated falsehood, which 
repel with all the unmitigated contempt that feel 
for the author it.” further exchange followed, 
which Lamar again denounced 

Once more the newspapers expected duel 
fight. Gordon stayed Lamar’s side faithfully, ready 
protect him, Lamar had stood him. But the 
need did not arise, since Conkling dropped the 
The fidelity and devotion Gordon and Lamar 
each other these crises involving life and death 
bound the two with “hoops 

Gordon resigned from the Senate 1880, and 
entered the employ railroad company. kept 
touch with Lamar, however, and 1883 asked 

10. Atlanta Constitution, December 16, 18, 1877; Times, quoted 


Atlanta Constitution, December 18, 1877; New York World, quoted in Atlanta 
Constitution, April 20, 1878. 


11. Congressional Record, 46 Cong., 1 sess., 2101-2, 2142-4 (June 18, 1879). 


12. Washington National Republican, July 9, 1879; New York World, June 20, 
1879; Atlanta Constitution, June 22, 1879; Memphis Daily Appeal, June 26, 
1879; Memphis Daily Commercial, January 25, 1893. 
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Lamar’s legal advice and assistance. Gordon had 
contest pending with railway company Florida 
concerning land grants which considered another 
company had forfeited. wrote Lamar, “And now 

want you sit down, and write the strongest 
argument that your old head can make (which 
know will strong any other head can make). 

want your strong legal mind and thorough Know- 
ledge corporation law, sustain the position 
going take... 

Both Gordon and Lamar attended the national Demo- 
cratic convention which met Chicago July, 1884. 
They went Bayard men, and worked diligently for 
their But when Grover Cleveland won the 
party nomination, they loyally supported and cam- 
paigned for him. November Gordon wired Lamar 
that Cleveland had been elected president, but Lamar, 
thinking his impulsive friend mistaken, was slow 
believe the good When Cleveland began 
select his Cabinet and was considering Georgian, 
Lamar supported Gordon for 

But Lamar entered President Cleveland’s Cabinet 
Secretary the Interior, and Gordon became Governor 
Georgia 1886. While Gordon and his family were 
occupying the Executive Mansion Atlanta, Lamar 
and his newly married bride from Macon visited the 
Gordons. reunion old Georgia friends was held 
during the 

Gordon returned Washington 1891 Senator, 
and there and Lamar, now Associate Justice the 


John Gordon Lamar, May 12, 1883, John Gordon MSS., 
Georgia Department of Archives and History. 


14. Atlanta Constitution, July 1884; Memphis Weekly Appeal, July 1884. 


homas F. Bayard was at the time Senator from Delaware, which office he 
held from 1869 to 1885. 


15. Mayes, Life and Times of Lamar, 460. 


16. Lamar Grover Cleveland, February 1885, vol. 12, Grover 
Cleveland MSS., Library Congress, Division Manuscripts. 
17. Atlanta Journal, January 7, 1887. 
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Supreme Court, renewed their friendship. Lamar’s 
health was failing rapidly, due age, overwork, and 
disease. December, 1892, went south, and died 
shortly after Macon, Georgia. the day after his 
death, January 24, 1893, Gordon delivered the 
Senate brief eulogy his old friend many 

Gordon attended the funeral services Macon and 
sat with the Lamar family. When made memorial 
address the Macon Academy Music, Gordon spoke 
their close friendship, and the dark days they 
Southerners had passed Washington. Grieving, 
said, had loved Lamar, “and long 
had they been associated together that consigning 
Lamar the tomb felt that was burying great 
part his own 

the Mississippi Department Archives and His- 
tory there are five letters which offer proof their 
friendship. Two are from Gordon Lamar, one from 
Gordon friend concerning Lamar, one from Lamar 
relative concerning Gordon, and the fifth from 
Lamar them are plainly evident the 
mutual love, respect, admiration, and trust the two 
men. They are reproduced below: 


Atlanta Oct 1878 

dear Lushe: 

Why dont you write tell how you all are. uneasy 
still want know about you 

fear you wont feel like campaigning any this season 
Independentism, which uniting with the worst elements the 
Rad. party threatening with the loss our state. You will 
invited the Executive Committee present Grand 


18. Congressional Record, 52 Cong., 2 sess., 858 (January 24, 1893). 

19. Atlanta Constitution, January 28, 1893; Memphis Daily Commercial, Janu 
ary 28, 1893. 

20. The first three letters are found the manuscript letters the Lamar 
collection the other two are Lamar’s Private Letter-Books when Secretary 
the Interior. 


21. The cause for Gordon’s concern was the yellow fever epidemic which had 
swept through Mississippi the late summer months. 
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Rally the the interest organized Democracy. Cant you 
come? you possibly can. not you must send the 
Executive Committee short, stirring letter the interest the 
organization deploring Southern man the disbanding 
our party. 

But want see you anyway you can come bring Cousin 
Jennie22 the joins love all says she 
thinks you might have written us— 

Most truly your friend 
Gordon 


United States Senate Chamber 
Washington Jany 13, 1880 
dear General 
Your telegram just rec’v’d. Thank God, the condition Lucius 
not bad had feared.25 Wont you write line giving 
the particulars his attack condition. strongly tempted 
good absence might harm. 
“Cousin wife with him? suppose so. Tell 
her write line every day. 
Truly Yours 
Gordon 


Atlanta 
Oct ist 1881 
Dear Lushe: 
made another little turn for you speculation enclose 
you the result. 


Why dont you write tell your prospects difficulties 
any exist your canvass? have made constant inquiry from 
all accessable [sic] sources about you have rested upon the in- 
formation received well upon confidence your in- 
vincibility. let know. Tell what you need— Whether 
you want borrow any money &c. 


22. L. Q. C. Lamar’s wife, formerly Virginia Longstreet. 
Mrs. Gordon, nee Fanny Haralson. 


24. This letter is most certainly addressed to General Edward C. Walthall, 
Lamar’s most intimate friend, who hastened to Jackson with Mrs. Lamar 
upon hearing of Lamar’s illness. For an account of the political convention 
which Lamar was attending, see Willie D. Halsell, “Democratic Dissensions 
in Mississippi,”” in The Journal of Mississippi History (Jackson, 1939-), 
II (1940), 123-135. 

25. Lamar had suddenly become desperately ill. was able get about after 
several days and returned Congress few weeks. 
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How Cousin Jennie? Fan talked going Warm 
Springs see her; but did not know she was there until Fan 
her letter only few days before she was start 

Fan not well—broken down from over exertion. expect 
New York few days take her with 

God bless you yrs. 
Affectionately 
friend 
Gordon 


April 1886 
Col. Albert Lamar, 
Macon, 
Georgia: 
Dear Cousin: 

hasten answer your letter. Please send the letter from 
which you quote words. have curiosity see the context 
the language quoted. wrote you the abandon personal 
confidence and kinship. purpose was dissuade you from 
taking part the attacks upon friend Gen. Gordon. pur- 
pose was not come his defense, ward off any war that 
his enemies, political personal, choose make upon him. 
Whatever regret may have been the existence such 
war, have entered into one side the other was part 
any purpose mine. Nor was silence powerful paper 
like the Telegraph the subject.27 was purely and intensely 
personal. did not wish his assailant cousin, and that 
cousin yourself. That was the totality motive. course, 
you think your duty, the exigencies Georgia politics, 
oppose fight him one the political factors that State, 
not obtrude wishes into it. Only, insist that the words 
private correspondence, shall not used against him. not 
consent that language shall used, suppressing name. 

You say have never explained you relations Gordon. 
have never had the opportunity person. has never 
seemed pleasant subject with you. not think you like 
hear him commended, and surely not like hear him 
abused; and therefore, we, perhaps mutual regard for each 
others feelings, have avoided the subject when together. 

Now, relations personally him are these: very 
bitter personal controversy with another man was his friend. 


26. Mrs. Lamar was poor health for several years before her death 1884. 
27. Albert Lamar was editor the Macon Telegraph. 
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was controversy which involved life and death. most 
painful personal affair own was friend, and showed 
self-oblivious fidelity and devotion that rarely have been the 
subject this world. Now, this the whole secret our 
relations each other. not wish commend him you 
any further than this, nor give you any additional reasons why 
blow from you against him painful me. 

* * * 
regretted very much hear cousin Derry’s death, though 
late years death has seemed very grateful refuge 
from the ills life, amongst which poverty inconsiderable 
one, especially after man has been the long enjoyment 
affluence and the means gratifying desires. 

[Lamar expresses appreciation for former evidences love 
and devotion Albert Lamar.] was not aware the 
depth and extent your attachment, Professions are 
easily made that really dislike tell you how much was 
gratified it. hope sometime shall able let you know 
how warmly respond those assurances. 

Very truly, 
Your cousin, 
Lamar 


November 10, 1887 
dear John: 
have been wanting write you for some time, but was 
unable with pen. suffer whenever bend over 
write letter, and was averse writing you through 
stenographer and type-writer, not because have not the fullest 
confidence Mr. Hanna, and perfect willingness for him know 
sentiments about everything and everybody, but even such 
person, when present personal communion between friends 
intimate are, somewhat trop. But find that waiting 
until well enough take the pen hand myself shall let the 
occasion slip saying good many things heart. 

The first thing want say that have not for long 
time seen utterance yours which was not improvement 
upon all predecessors. think your speeches are eloquent, high- 
minded and wise, retaining all the old dash and impetuosity. Your 
speech Ohio, far could get the text it, was simply 
perfect. must confess that was reluctant see 
Ohio. fanatical State and unsympathetic population, 
although they have good deal intellectual cultivation, science 
and accumulated wealth. impossible for even these influences 
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redeem them from the dominion prejudice and hatred. Mr. 
absorbed all the intellect and much the moral force his party. 

Now, one word came this morning with 
letter resignation. had told some time ago that 
designed resigning, and few days since informed his 
intended marriage. have some misgivings about his resignation. 
Pardon for expressing them. You know nervous and 
“scary” about letting certainty that not very brilliant 
and lucrative for uncertainty that may promising and yet 
may delusive. fine spirits, gladdened the love his 
fiancee, and thinks that there fortune front him. 
may so. Just betwixt you and me, don’t think the man whom 
who speaks the money that has made and the money 
that going make. order show you distrust him 
—not his integrity his industry, but simply his judg- 
ment and his formed partnership with him, 


30. Lamar’s only son, also named Lucius Q. C. Lamar. 
something about cotton-seed hulls make paper. closed down 


upon very abruptly, and told Lushe that must disconnect 
himself with department did so. Now objection was— 
had confidence the speculation itself, and very little the 
judgment the man who had induced Lushe into it. 
thought his object was get Lushe’s name, for there was nothing 
Lushe’s antecedents business man justify his seeking 
him partner. the same way now with Frank. his 
prospects were what they purport be, would have the means 
employing much bigger lawyer than Frank, one more 
experience and more influence. have not accepted Frank’s 
resignation; don’t intend accept until the day that takes 
effect, for want you consider this matter his interest alone. 
objects his present position because there promise 
promotion it. think mistaken. [Lamar gives examples 
able young men who have advanced this field.] 

need not assure you the motives which prompt this letter. 
They are those devoted affection for him and truthful love for 
you and your dear wife. 

Most sincerely, 
Your friend, 
Lamar 


28. Allen Thurman, formerly Chief Justice the Ohio Supreme Court. 
was a Senator contemporary with Lamar and Gordon, serving from 1869 
to 1881. 

29. This young man, employee the Department the Interior, was either 
Gordon’s son close relative. Notice the last sentence the letter. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
OBITUARY 


FLETCHER PLYLER, died “St. Simon’s Island,” the 
80th Jan., 1862, aged years months and days. The 
patriotic ardor this youth caused him volunteer for the 
defense the South, and joined the ranks the “Thomson 
Guards,” and went into the service with that company St. 
Simon’s. The hardships and camp life, proved too 
much for his feeble frame, and fell victim disease. 

This worthy young man was only child, and the relentless 
shafts, that has (sic) confined his body the place the dead, 
has opened wounds the bosoms the living that will long 
cause anguish, that nothing earthly nature can heal. The 
subject this notice was known the writer from his infancy, 
and the testimony the friends and acquaintances his maturer 
years, will confirm his own, the correct and exemplary walk 
and conversation the deceased. His bereaved parents will, 
hoped, draw consolation from the assurances, that the young 
soldier has now enlisted among the hosts the “Prince Peace,” 
and that his heavenly kingdom, the tasks are easy, and the 
burdens are light, weary sounds, drenching rains, rude 
alarms, will there disturb his blissful 

(Here four lines poetry are omitted.) 


Macon Daily Telegraph (Macon, Ga.), Feb. 11, 1862. 


TRIBUTE RESPECT 
THE MEMORY LIEUTENANT WILLIAM ROBINSON 


the death this much esteemed friend and fellow soldier, 
have only say that his company has lost noble officer— 
one who would have led them victory the perils war— 
his county and State young man who would have done honor 
the cause for which they are hard struggling, had been 
spared but few months longer. 

died typhoid pneumonia the 16th January, 
1862, the 1st Georgia Hospital, Richmond, Va., illness 
nearly one month’s duration. While the company his counsel 
was sought all—his actions example not only for subalterns, 
but for superior officers follow. herewith tender our most 
heartfelt sympathies the family and relatives the deceased. 

JACKSON GUARDS. 


Macon Daily Telegraph (Macon, Ga.), Feb. 17, 1862. 
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OBITUARY 


Dr. JAMES RIDLEY died his residence Jones county, 
Georgia, April 6th, 1862, aged years, disease contracted 
the service, being Surgeon the 6th Reg. Georgia State Troops, 
Gen. Harrison’s Brigade, stationed Savannah, Gq. This worthy 
citizen has acted his part life’s drama, having fallen martyr 
the glorious struggle which are engaged. Tenderly alive 
the domestic sympathies sacrificed them all his sense 
duty his country. Until few days previous his demise 
pursued his professional duties with premonitory symptoms 
the malady that bore him from the war embrace doting 
wife, loving relatives and kind friends. 

Dr. Ridley was intelligent gentleman and skillful physician, 
warm and steadfast friend, firm his purposes, liberal and 
hospitable, his charity appeal was made vain. His public 
spirit drew its embrace every scheme which promised good 
progress his country and received the most liberal contributions 
from his mind and his purse. his relations father, husband, 
son and brother, was sensitive every impression and gave 
and received exquisite pleasure the interchanges affection 
and esteem—thus has fallen estimable and useful citizen. 

(Here are omitted four lines poetry.) 


Macon Daily Telegraph (Macon, Ga.), April 10, 1862. 


WHO’S WHO 


Miss Rebecca Christian graduate Agnes Scott College, 
who later pursued graduate work Emory University and re- 
ceived from that institution 1939 the Master Arts degree. 
She resides Atlanta. 


Miss Willie Halsell did her undergraduate work Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. She received Master Arts 
degree from Vanderbilt University and has done further graduate 
work The Johns Hopkins University. She now member 
the faculty Humphreys High School Itta Bena, Mississippi. 


Mr. Frank Vandiver making various investigations 
the perod the Southern Confederacy and has published number 
articles this field. resident Austin, Texas. 
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Henry Grady: Spokesman the New South. Raymond 
Nixon. (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1943. Pp. xii, 360. 
$4.00.) 


Henry Grady was still under forty years age when 
died 1889, yet had made deep, called some “an in- 
impression his generation. had achieved this dis- 
tinction orator and journalist for had never held public 
office. One must search, therefore, into the ideas and ideals that 
Grady held and helped propogate understand his 
place Southern life. this fashion that Professor Nixon 
studies Grady and proclaims him the “Spokesman the New 
South.” 

Reading this highly interesting biography, one impressed 
with three factors Grady’s career. First, Grady was journalist 
seeking all times give the news the people such way 
enhance the prestige, circulation, and earning capacity 
his newspaper. Second, was deeply desirous seeing the 
South take her proper place the Union, and strove both 
interpret the South the North and encourage Southerners 
deepen their loyalty the Union. Lastly, Grady was con- 
cerned with the economic recovery and rehabilitation the South 
after Reconstruction. order that recovery might come, 
believed the South would have develop and expand her in- 
dustries provide economic order balanced between 
agriculture and industry. other words, Grady wished see 
the South consciously follow the economic pattern the victorious 
North. was this last idea that chiefly characterized Grady’s 
ideology. Grady, therefore, became champion industry 
panacea for Southern economic ills and, while recognized the 
need diversified agriculture, spoke almost terms the 
divine right big business and industry. doing sup- 
ported and abetted the “new departure” Bourbon Democrats 
who were little concerned with the well-being the rank and 
file Southern whites and were practically oblivious the rights 
the Negroes. 

The reading this biography leaves the reviewer, who was 
brought the tradition that Grady was indeed great man, 
with the impression that Grady was less significant than historians 
have heretofore regarded him. Grady seems have been less 
leader than follower, less doer than propagandist, and withal 
something opportunist and time server. seems not 
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have had broad social program for the state and nation but 
have been primarily concerned with the interests and advance- 
ment the upper social and economic classes with whom 
affiliated and for whom spoke. Professor Nixon, however, writes 
most sympathetic vein and seems occasion become 
apologist for his subject. 

This first rate biography, one the best have read 
recent years. Although sympathetically written scholarly 
and accurately done. One may question some the author’s 
interpretations but not his facts. The author has occasion 
relied questionable secondary sources and errs the use 
names and titles books but these errors are insignificant. Pro- 
fessor Nixon has not only told accurately the story Grady the 
journalist and the spokesman New South, but has caught 
the lovable, sympathetic, human personality the man. Grady 
himself can seen and heard every page. This feat few 
biographers are able accomplish. The style easy and interest- 
ing. The book abounds with many neatly turned phrases, and 
will win and deserve great popularity. 

FLETCHER GREEN. 

The University North Carolina. 


James Moore Wayne. Southern Unionist. Alexander 
Lawrence. (Chapel Hill: The University North Carolina, 1943. 
Pp. xiv, 250. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


The name James Wayne seldom intrudes itself into the 
consciousness the student reader American history and not 
much less infrequently the person has centered his attention 
Georgia. This so, because Wayne after spell superior court 
judge Georgia and few terms Congress Representa- 
tive, accepted appointment the United States Supreme 
Court bench from President Jackson 1835 and remained there 
until his death 1867. Although was born Georgia and 
buried there, was never considered his contemporaries 
subsequent generations Southerners being strictly one 
themselves. loved the Union too thoroughly ever qualify 
representative that portion the nation which believed 
more the liberties which only states could conserve and the 
Southern way living than American nationality. Entering the 
Court while yet John still there, Wayne’s Unionism 
was further consolidated. When the Civil War came, Wayne 
would not, unlike John Campbell, resign. remained uphold 
Loncoln’s war powers, and even Reconstruction could not 
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desert his strong consolidation point view. His son, Henry 
Constantine, compensated the South for the old judge’s rugged 
Unionism, resigning from the United States Army and be- 
coming the adjutant-general Georgia. 

Mr. Lawrence has done much this volume give Judge 
Wayne more solid and lasting place American history, and 
though the author disclaims having put much flesh and blood 
the judicial bones Wayne, nevertheless has made the old 
judge live again with considerable animation. Mr. Lawrence has 
with skillful craftsmanship brought Wayne down through his 
judicial decisions and has showed especially the interesting part 
Wayne played the well known Dred Scott case. There judicial 
learning well human interest this book. Mr. Lawrence 
has employed clarity and preciseness this work and has shown 


the Savannah bar. 


The Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier the Con- 
federacy. Bell Irvin Wiley. (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1943. Pp. 444. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


Many his commanding officers have long ago become favorite 
subjects for the biographers, but the common soldier the Con- 
federacy has ever been hidden veil mystery. Professor 
Wiley has lifted this veil and presents the Confederate private 
bold relief against the backdrop his daily experiences. There 
wholesome glow Johnny Reb, thanks the masterful touch 
author who understands the thoughts, hopes and feelings 
the Confederate soldier. 

Johnny Reb was remarkable soldier. fought Yankees, 
lice and fleas. Occasionally got drunk and swore his com- 
manding officers. prayed, gambled, drilled and marched long 
and hard, sometimes mud and snow without benefit shoes. 
When went the kill screamed like premature Stuka 
bomber. damned his civilian brothers for exploiting the war 
effort. Sometimes ran off visit the folks back home who too 
often worried him with complaining letters. Definitely 
dividualist, Johnny Reb’s commanding officers saw end 
trouble they tried process him. was great fighter, but 
hardly soldier the opinion Professor Wiley. 

This reviewer was particularly impressed with several chapters. 
“The Deadliest Foe” contains interesting facts and interpretations 
how sickness influenced the fortunes the Confederacy. The 
gay city youths “adapted themselves psychologically the 
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vicissitudes army life more readily than those from the country, 
and this was considerable item physical well-being.” There 
excellent chapter types arms and ammunition. Con- 
federate experiments with the machine gun are enlightening. 
“Blue Bellies and Beloved Enemies” thoroughly delightful 
analysis Johnny Reb’s estimate his Yankee opponent. 
Manner Men,” the last the book’s seventeen chapters, 
revealing analysis the social, racial, occupational and geo- 
graphical complexion the Confederate army. 

Letters private soldiers, diaries, memoirs, regimental his- 
tories and the public prints were used most extensively the 
preparation this work. Brief mention made these and 
other sources short bibliographical note. The work well 
documented. There are numerous illustrations and there also 
adequate index. 

Navy Pre-Flight School 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


George Fitzhugh, Propagandist the Old South. Harvey 
Wish. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. Pp. xiv, 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 


Under the title “George Fitzhugh,” Harvey Wish has pre- 
sented work with wide and arresting implications. has given 
scholarly and well-documented appraisal the writings 
George Fitzhugh and has pointed out that author’s influence 
both the North and the South during the decade which preceded 
the Civil War, well after. Furthermore, has given 
well-rounded picture the various currents thought the 
time, showing wherein Fitzhugh differed from his Southern 
journalistic colleagues well from his Northern opponents. 

Possibly the most original and startling feature the work 
lies the full treatment the effect Fitzhugh’s writings 
the North. One accustomed accepting the importance the 
attacks the Abolitionists slavery the South; less familiar 
the realization that the aggressive counter-attacks the South 
had certain influence upon the North. Fitzhugh’s use the 
Socialists’ argument—that the laboring classes the North were 
actually much enslaved the Negroes the South—seems 
have created quite stir the North. Indeed, the time 
one has finished reading Harvey Wish’s book, one almost 
tempted believe that the North undertook free the agrarian 
(black) slaves the South order conceal from its own 
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industrial (white) slaves the fact their enslavement! Indus- 
trialists well idealists may have wished emphasize the 
fact that they were not agreement with the theories the 
South, nor with Fitzhugh’s pre-fascist thesis that white 
black, right and necessary.” 

That Fitzhugh should have believed that some men are born 
rule and others serve not surprising. His family was one 
the most aristocratic the Virginia Tidewater families, and 
was distinguished one when William the Conqueror arrived 
England. Its fortunes, however, had declined. Fitzhugh made but 
indifferent lawyer, his interests being elsewhere; and writers 
his day were not particularly well paid. When his friend and 
editor, Bow, died 1867, and when his connection with 
Lippincott’s Magazine ended 1870, contributed only sporadic 
articles various papers and magazines. died the home 
daughter, Mrs. Marcellus Foster, Huntsville, Texas, 1881, 
tragic and forgotten figure. 

Mrs. ETHEL RAIGORODSKY. 
The University Texas. 


William Preston Johnston: Transitional Figure the Con- 
federacy. Arthur Marvin Shaw. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University, Pp. 299. $3.00.) 


This the story the eldest son the illustrious General 
Albert Sidney Johnston. Born Louisville, Kentucky, 1831 
William Preston Johnston spent his early years his native state. 
attended Kentucky Military Institute, graduated from Yale, 
and was his way distinction lawyer when 1861 the 
Civil War abruptly concluded his law practice. Serving the Con- 
federacy aide President Davis, young Colonel Johnston was 
intimate terms with the leaders the “lost cause.” was 
particularly close Davis during the war years and appears 
have had consedirable influence with this Confederate leader. 

was educator and writer that William Preston Johnston 
left his deepest impression Southern history. The author has 
wisely given about two-thirds his book this phase his 
subject’s career. Johnston served three great modern Southern 
universities between 1865 and his death 1899. They were 
Washington College (later Washington and Lee University), 
Louisiana State University, and Tulane. Washington College 
was professor history; the other two institutions served 
President. addition his university work wrote 
biography his father. 
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While Washington College Johnston served under General 
Robert Lee, who became after the Civil War President that 
institution. The author gives numerous Johnston’s interesting 
impressions the famous Confederate General. The reader also 
gets the notion that Johnston must have been more than 
ordinary teacher. was Washington College that Johnston 
began work his father’s biography. This was time consuming 
task and the author finally had give his teaching duties 
complete his work. While the book was well received, there were 
numerous unpleasant experiences which Mr. Shaw relates some 
detail. 

the Fall 1880 Johnston was called the Presidency 
Louisiana State University Baton Rouge. Less than three years 
later was elected the first President Tulane University 
New Orleans. The latter post held until his death 1899. 
These twenty years Louisiana were truly productive years for 
Johnston, and actually constitute brilliant chapter the history 
higher education the South. President Johnston presented 
successful administrator, true friend both students and 
faculty, and the champion some enlightened ideas about such 
specific aspects education teacher training, inter-collegiate 
sports, etc. 

Mr. Shaw has included stimulating chapter Johnston the 
crusader. zealous advocate competent educational system 
for the South, never overlooked opportunity spread his 
gospel. The reader gets glimpse, albeit hurried one, 
Johnston’s crusade against the social inequalities his time. This 
reviewer was little disappointed the author’s failure ap- 
praise more specifically Johnston’s administration Tulane 
terms his social philosophy. One wonders what Paul Tulane, 
the wealthy founder the University which bears his name, 
thought about Johnston’s social creed. Whom did the University’s 
President have mind, anyone, when decried the tendency 
certain people socialists every effort limit 
the wealth and power class’’? 

Mr. Shaw has followed strictly orthodox methods telling 
his story. has documented liberally, presented compre- 
hensive bibliography, and prepared adequate index. The book 
is, however, not entirely free typographical errors and other 
slips which, while not major blemishes, could easily have been 
corrected. 

Lt. (jg) Horace USNR. 
Navy Pre-Flight School 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Plantation Life the Florida Parishes Louisiana, 1836-1846 
Reflected the Diary Bennet Barrow. Edwin 
Davis. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 
457. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


There better way get understanding plantation 
life than study specific plantations rather than plantations 
general. the studies various plantations which have here- 
tofore appeared, the present book valuable addition. The 
main portion the work copy the diary kept 
Louisiana planter, but means insignificant part 
the book which devoted Dr. Davis’ introduction. Here the 
editor out his rich knowledge the subject distills the most 
significant portions the diary and presents very readable 
form. What planter Barrow raised his broad acres and how 
marketed his products, how acquired land and disposed 
it, how made money and lost it, his interest fine horses, his 
sporting activitives seen his hunting and fishing activities, 
his ideas the best methods running plantation, and 
far the most important contribution the introductory part 
the book, how ran the institution slavery. 

The diary itself meticulous and frank account the 
happenings the plantation, what the weather was, the state 
the crops, when and how the crops were gathered, and thousand 
and one comments the many interests that made the life 
planter. Much that went the mind Barrow comes out, 
his exhilirations and his depressions. There are eight appendices 
this book, the most interesting being the text the rules which 
Barrow adopted running his plantation. Dr. Davis has done 
all the necessary editing, such would noted explanatory 
footnotes, and what just important, has not over-done it. 
Though this not book that one would pick and read 
single sitting, yet has the human interest that will lead the 
reader keep picking until has exhausted the fine 
morsels that await him. 


Morgan and his Raiders. Biography the Confederate 
General. Cecil Fletcher Holland. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. xi, $3.50.) 


Within less than decade two biographies John Morgan 
have been published, the present one and another Howard 
Swiggett 1934. There should need for additional 
life Morgan for many years come ever; for Swiggett made 
him out little less than what was due him, and Holland through 
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the use new information has corrected that mis-appraisal. This 
was made possible through that inevitable old trunk filled with 
manuscripts which turns either the attic the barn. 
this case was the latter place where the many Morgan manu- 
scripts rested until the present owner recovered them. Mr. Holland 
has greatly enriched his biography through the use this material, 
adding both close family touch and atmosphere well more 
fundamental facts and judgments. 

People must have heroes. Morgan when the war was scarcely 
year old had become dashing figure the imagination and 
affection the people the Confederacy. Though never 
commanded more than two three thousand men one time, 
showed signs military greatness. believed war 
movement far back the enemy’s lines, disrupting their communi- 
cations and throwing them into confusion. Only through war 
movement might the Confederacy have won; but was its 
ill fortune have too many generals like Bragg who believed 
sitting still and waiting for the preponderating might the 
Federal Government organized and assert After 
the war, one the proudest distinctions that any Confederate 
soldier could have was able say that had been one 
Morgan’s men. Mr. Holland has succeeded producing sound 
military study and the same time has set forth vividly the life 
dashing Confederate general. 


The Fighting South. John Temple Graves. (New York: 
Putnam’s Sons, 1948. Pp. vi, 278. $2.75.) 


John Temple Graves called this book The Fighting South not 
only because bigger proportion Southerners than any other 
Americans have been ready take part the present war, but 
also because they seem have been that way from long time 
ago. They are because the tradition has come down that the 
South fights, whether the Civil War any other war. The 
climate may help make them fighting people. may that 
they having less material goods fight for than other Ameri- 
cans, are quicker sense the principles right and wrong, 
whether they are being violated near hand far across the 
seas. Probably the reputation Southerners have being bigger 
believers God than other Americans may have something 
with it. Mr. Graves, however, does not devote great deal 
his book the explanation. 

Whoever writes about the South cannot get far without having 
something say about the Negro question, and this author, there- 
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fore, exception. this subject writes with sanity, being 
liberal but not visionary meddler. here repeats for the nth 
time what all Southerners have been saying since long before the 
Civil War, that the Negro question ever settled and 
stay settled, must settled gradually and Southern white 
men and Southern Negroes. Mr. Graves writes about many other 
things, including few chapters about himself, especially 
nostalgic reminiscence into his childhood, about his wife and 
children, about the beauty the Southern landscape, and about 
how graceful woman’s ankle is. disappoints the reader for 
not having included chapter organized labor the South. 
Mr. Graves brings enough historical allusions give length, 
strength, and balance his narrative, and orates and plays 
with fine words and phrases enough show that true son 
his father, but not much become annoying. 


Short History American Democracy. Roy Nichols 
and Jeannette Nichols. (New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. xvii, 626. Maps, Illustrations.) 


Twentieth Century United States, History. Jeannette 
Nichols. (New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 
Pp. xiii, 485. Maps, Illustrations, Graphs, Charts.) 


These two text books have been prepared largely from material 
found previously published works the authors, apparently 
for use courses given trainees the Army Specialized Training 
program and the Navy V-12 program. The teaching needs these 
courses call for shorter text books than usually required civilian 
classes. 

Short History American Democracy relates briefly the 
history the United States with emphasis the evolution our 
democratic ideals and institutions. Woven into the story are the 
various movements which have blended together form 
Nationality. Much attention the book given the develop- 
ment our Army and Navy, and the role each has played 
American history. The book, whole, designed create 
within the student keen sense appreciation for American 
Democracy and the responsibility that his this time crisis. 

Twentieth Century United States serves very adequately the 
purpose for whch was written, and gives the student very 
good background for the present war. The book contains two 
introductory chapters which deal with events prior 1900, and 
ends with the fall Tunisia Emphasized are topics 
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which deal with the Progressive Era, our participation the first 
World War, daily living between the two wars, and the Second 
World War. 


WALTER MARTIN. 
University Georgia. 


Lee’s Lieutenants. Study Command. Dauglas Southall 
Freeman. (Volume II. Cedar Mountain Chancellorsville. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xlviii, 760. Illustrations, 
Maps. $5.) 


the same style volume one this study, Dr. Freeman 
continues his stirring story the war Virginia, which had 
left off that volume with the outcome the Seven Days’ battle. 
the present volume carries the Confederate army through 
that heroic period its history, culminating the victory 
Chancellorsville. Throughout this volume Stonewall Jackson 
assumes the centre the stage, though such figures Longstreet, 
Stuart, the Hills, and Hood attain great prominence. few flash 
and then fade out, Robert Toombs through petulant resigna- 
tion and the gallant Pelham through death. The great climax 
comes with the death Jackson. Nowhere has the agony this 
tragedy been completely portrayed and poignantly. Inter- 
spercing the details with other happenings the battle Chan- 
cellorsville, Dr. Freeman consumes more than hundred pages 
from the wounding Jackson until his death. This volume gives 
further evidence that Dr. Freeman doing for the war Virginia 
what did for Lee the classic four volumes—he erecting 
another enduring monument. 
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